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BUSINESS AND LEISURE. 

Tue almost universal practice among men of business 
in England, is to devote the whole of the earlier and 
middle portion of life to their avocations, with the 
design of enjoying the latter portion in leisure. In 
other parts of the civilised world, a different practice 
prevails, namely, to mingle business and leisure through- 
out the whole extent of life. It would never, of course, 
occur to an Englishman that his plan was not the best ; 
yet to us, like other individuals at a distance, who are 
in circumstances to form an unprejudiced opinion, 
this is not quite clear; and we think the point may 
not. be unworthy of some discussion. 

The practice of the English people is truly and tho- 
roughly as above stated. The years of youth and middle 
life are devoted to business, with no intermission worthy 
of being spoken of as an exception. Morning, noon, 
and night, from one year’s end to another, are closely 
and fully occupied. The other duties of life, which 
nature plainly imposes upon human beings, such as 
the education of the young—all these are deputed 
to individuals who make a business of them. The 
culture of any of the mental faculties besides those 
required for business, is never dreamt of, and, ac- 
cordingly, there is scarcely, perhaps, any correspond- 
ing class of human beings on earth whose ideas are so 
limited as those of the great mass of business-devoted 

That this course of life is a species of 
slavery, is generally allowed by the individuals subject 
to it ; but then there is the prospect of its terminat- 
ing, before the decline of life, in a competency which 
will give the means of spending the years which re- 
main in a complete exemption from all drudgeries. 
The grinding exertions, the agonising anxieties, the 
dreary monotony of the present, is cheerfully endured, 
in the hope of a future which will make up for it ali 
in an indefinite period of gentlemanly leisure, quiet, 
and enjoyment. 

We are not prepared to say what proportion of the 
whole number attain the object of their wishes. Cer- 
tainly, the desired competency and the consequent 
relaxation are secured in many instances, yet not per- 
haps in one out of twenty, the other individuals sink- 
ing under the severity of their toils, or through the 
other accidents of life, or else being obliged to work 
on into old age for the sake of mere current subsist- 
ence. And what is usually the condition of the 
enviable few who have been successful? The fictitious 
literature of a century past would answer this question 
by holding up its numerous examples of retired citizens 
vainly seeking, in frivolous amusements and hobbies, 
the means of agreeably whiling away their time, until 
at length, unable any longer to endure a vacuity for 
which they were unprepared, they found it necessary 
to return to their former business, if not intercepted 
by a death of sheerennui. Perhaps these pictures are 
a little overdrawn, or do not represent the bulk of the 
class of retired men of business ; but there can be no 
doubt of the general fact, that the leisure period, when 
it comes, is invariably more or less disappointing. It 
could not, we believe, be otherwise, for there are natu- 
ral principles in the case which admit of no other 
result. Any kind of life, however unconformable to 
nature, which has been persisted in for many years, 
becomes, by virtue of that continuance, a matter of 
habit, and cannot be changed without a shock to the 
whole system. Besides, the mind is totally unprepared 
for the enjoyment of leisure. It has acquired none of 
the tastes which, in the case of those who never had 
to yield to the yoke of business, make leisure only an 
opportunity for enjoyment. The contemplation of 
natural objects, reading, rural pursuits, such as gar- 
dening, have no charm for such a mind, or seem to it 


as mere trifling, and, if tried, are immediately thrown 
aside. Life having now no aim, and time no cheering 
occupation, the retired citizen becomes the victim of 
melancholy, and ends, like the Hebrew sage, in de- 
claring all to be vanity and vexation of spirit. No 
doubt, life may well appear such to a person in his 
circumstances, for its energies have from the very first 
been directed in such a way that no other conse- 
quence could ensue. He has concentrated, on one 
object, talents and feelings for which nature has fur- 
nished a thousand that are equally fitting. He has 
made that the grand aim and end of his being which 
was intended only to. be a means by which his being 
might be supported while he was following more noble 
pursuits. The natural and unavoidable consequence 
is, that life will appear to him in the long-run as 
only a disappointing dream. 

The continental mode of life is greatly different. 
There business is rarely an engrossing or exclusive 
pursuit. The Frenchman spends half of his life in 
public places ; the life of the Italian is quarter busi- 
ness, three quarters féte ; the German meditates for 
hours every day over his pipe. The leisure of life is 
thus enjoyed in daily instalments, instead of being 
reserved for one large but imaginary bonne bouche, or 
sweet mouthful, at last. We will not say that any of 
these nations devote such shares of their time to busi- 
ness and leisure respectively, as are strictly rational : 
much less do we think that they employ their leisure 
in the best possible way. But, certainly, in their ge- 
neral plan of distributing leisure in small portions 
over the whole extent of life, they are more conform- 
able to nature than we. The periods of repose called 
for by the muscular system, are obviously short and 
frequent. It would never do fora labourer to attempt 
to work incessantly for one week, and rest all the next. 
He only can work efficiently for a few hours at a time, 
after which he requires a short interval of rest. When 
that interval is past, he can renew his exertions with 
the same vigour as at first ; and soon. Now, the man 
of business, although he may not exert his muscular 
system in any great degree, is under exactly the same 
regulations as the ordinary labourer. The nervous 
system, which he chiefly exerts in his calling, also 
requires frequent alternations of labour and rest. Let 
intervals of rest be given, and he renews his exertions 
with the full amount of his natural vigour. Let these 
be denied, and he wears himself out as effectually as the 
labourer would do if he were not to make the neces- 
sary pauses in his task. ‘The operation of these prin- 
ciples may be readily traced in our ordinary sensations. 
Every one must have experienced the languor conse- 
quent on too long protracted mental exertion, and the 
briskness with which business is resumed after rest. 
We may thus read, as it were in nature’s own book, 
the law by which she designs us to be regulated. It 
is clearly inconsistent with this law that youth and 
middle age should be spent in one paroxysm of ex- 
treme activity, and the elderly period, if an elderly 
period be vouchsafed, in a fit of luxurious indolence. 
It would be almost as wise to attempt to eat at one 
meal the food required for a couple of days, or to 
think that by a sleep of thirty hours we should be the 
better enabled thereafter to endure some extraordi- 
nary fatigue. 

This is to limit the question merely to a considera- 
tion of the most natural way of distributing leisure. 
The subject may be considered in still more important 
points of view. It is not merely a question of how 
much time shall be given to business and how much 
to relaxation, but how shall the faculties of our nature 
be employed in such a manner as to make life upon 


the whole agreeable, and fulfil the great ends of our 


being. The faculties brought into exercise in the 

affairs of ordinary business, are not the only faculties 

we have, nor the best. We have other faculties which 

may be employed to far higher purposes, and which 

may consequently bring us far higher enjoyments. 
Without attempting to specify the whole of these 
purposes or enjoyments, we would say that, at least, 
every human being should be to a certain extent a 
contemplative and reflecting creature, studious of the 
many phases in which the physical and moral worlds 
display themselves, feeling tenderly the sympathies 
towards his kind, and deeply the relations towards the 
unseen Supreme and Future. Thus his whole nature 
would receive employment ; all would be cultivated ; a 
harmony would exist in the various parts and employ- 
ments ; and when age came on, man would feel that 
the world, instead of being an unprofitable delusion, 
had been a scene in which a certain instrument had 
played a certain proper part, and been participant 
accordingly of certain proper enjoyments, so that its 
natural design had been fulfilled so far, and it was now 
ready to be transferred to the new scene of being all along 
reserved for it, and for which its existence hitherto had 
been a suitable preparative. When we consider that 
the course of life first described necessarily and abso- 
lutely precludes the possibility of this entire and har- 
monious cultivation of our nature, and necessarily 
precludes these results, we can be at no loss to pro- 
nounce it wrong. The thonghtless half vacant life of 
the continental European may be as far as the busy 
life of the Englishman from the philosophical mode 
here pointed out ; but certainly, while it is, in the very 
first place, and upon the lowest consideration, more 
likely to give health and length of days, it is also ne- 
cessary as & step to the attainment of the better mode 
which we have in view. 

We well know what will be said of these specula- 
tions by those whose mode of life is not approved of. 
It will be allowed that they are all very well in 
theory, but that existing necessities are such as to 
make their realisation in practice impossible. Eng- 
lishmen, it will be said, have got into an artificial 
state, which renders incessant toil the doom of all who 
would live. Individuals are helpless ; for if they in- 
termit the least in their struggles for a living, their 
neighbours take advantage of the circumstance, and 
thrust them aside. Ideas of this kind are apt, we 
suspect, to be merely imaginary. Men dream of ne- 
cessities which they think themselves liable to, when 
they are only enthralled by their own inclinations. 
Thus, we conceive, it is only the powerful thirst of 
gain, or an undue ambition for superior rank and 
consideration, which operates on most minds to induce 
a supposition that extreme toil is unavoidable. If this 
be the case, it becomes purely a question of compara- 
tive advantages, and men are only required to choose 
whether they will have, with the chance of wealth, a 
life of unintermitted exertion, tending to injure health, 
and make the human being only a fraction of what he 
ought to be, or a mode of existence such as has been 
described as that for which we are designed by nature, 
wherein, while industry and its objects are not ne- 
glected, there is a full range of intellectual and senti- 
mental pleasures, making the present a kind of heaven, 
and preparing a better heaven for the future. 

Even admitting that there are circumstances in the 
general condition of our country which condemn its 
people to extra labour, it must be for good that the 
non-conformity of that extra labour with nature’s in- 
stitutions is pointed out. We can consider no doom 
of this kind as irreversible. The nature of man is such, 
that it is impossible for him long to be convinced of the 
existence of an evil, without endeavouring to remedy- 
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it. Already, the evil in question is to a certain extent 
perceived and acknowledged ; and already men, in large 
numbers, are forming the wish for shorter periods of 
daily basiness andabour. The necessity of amusement 
is also’ beginaing to be acknowledged as a principle,amé 
acted wpon accordingly, under moral guidance, instead 

of being eft, as formertyy.to chance : this we consider 
as in itaelf a great step towards anatursl mode of life. 
Let but the influences now at work experience no 
chetk, and no misdirection, and we have no doubt that 
in a very few years there will be such a progress to- 
wards that object, as will cause men to look back with 
astonishment to the habits, both mercantile and do- 
mestic, which now exist. 


ASTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
BY THE OLD SAILOB, AUTHOR OF “ TOUGH YARNS,” ETC, 
* Till then I banish thee, on pain of death.” 

King Henry 


withstanding the 
ide supremacy, or to ac 
power fi exclusively from the most san- 


coup @etat to overwhelm 
in a great measure sensible wat 


of eet. and ron and vermilion. Martial music 
the air, 

te the citizens of Paris, and 

——- marching into the capital to take up | heart, 


ween deli delightfully those strains come the 
band, as he stood emotion upon the 
dearly 
soul-inspiring ony of music, never more 
ao than when the ewellof fll military band brea 
the silence of approaching Hark!” she con- 


a 

cheke “ It is but too true, ie,” said he, mourn- 

fully ; “they are indeed the of death, And 


ps even now—” he added hastily, but instantly 
checked , and paced to in the apart- 
ment. 
“ You appear to be disturbed, ” uttered 
the lady, rising, and throwing her moulded white 


what may, I must meet it as a brave man ought.” 
“ What do youa pees Michaud ?” inquired the 
. “Do you sus- 


the troops that evil is in- | long 


dath-blow tothe berty the 
councils struggled seas to attain 
be connected with anch exquisite 
music 


fein for 
and a rs eprnttine against whom the ven- 


the oppo: y would be 1 

m of the capital. 
a mind that he it 


Feasts 


of evil that had seized upon his mental 
te depress his usual flow of ani- 


mation, and forced nature into a burst of hilarity 
foreign to his heart. 

That the faithful and attached pair sat till 
near holding sweet converse, and enjoying 
that 
of affection. It was a night of e 

r m en 
and love for his wife : he seemed as if i 
there was an unusual glow of feeling in his 
ardour of his soul in beautiful and energetic 
and Madame Michaud was 

the heavy report @ cannon came boom- 

thosilenceof inidnight ;thedeputystarted ; | the » 


parting with 


troops under 


caught his wile his arm atl dasped hort him 


with a fervour anf which seemed to say, 
They shall mot part us.” For several minutes a 
death ike stillness prevailed ; neither of them scarcely 
‘was not pe for the 

unshotted had antihilated the 
Augereau the Tuil- 
lerics—tho guard surrendered—the was taken 
seveted, and tothe Temple; thet 
were conveyed to prison 
instrumental in con- 


to which many of them had been i 


signing the unfortunate Louis—and the army was 
triumphant. But Pierre Michaud knew nothing of 
all this ; and the next morning, after a most tender 
eaeaered he repaired to the hall of 
sitting, was appr on his entranee, and sent to 
ions in the very apartments which had 


by thero: his devoted 
mn occupl the royal martyran ev queen. 
Some of ore bail boon 


in the Convention, and 
had given their votes for the death of their sovereign ; 
aad now the wheel had —_ performed its revelu- 
tion—the — of blood had approximated to its cycle 
—they knew felt themacives to be victims 


pointed to die. could it have boon possible to 
enter into the secret recesses of their hearts, and wit- 
ness what was there, when retributive justice 
unbared her arm, an demanded “as they had meted 
out to others, so should it be measured back to them 
again.” But, in this instance, the guillotine was not 
resorted to ; there was a cruelty in the —— 
ne nan the prisoners to perpetual banishment to 
Cayenne. Michaud was not even allowed ss 
of a trial ; and without any attention to his 
and entreaties to give one embrace to his te 
and almost heart wife he was hurried to Brest, 
and embarked, with many others, on board a — 
bound across the Atlantic. The ship remained but 
few days ciel 
was fair, her anchors were weighed, and she stood out 
to sea. ‘There is a feeling connected with the depar- 
ture from our native shore that operates even upon the 
roughest nature. The bold aod hich when near, 
seems to lift its head with eos 
of the ocean, sinks lower and ee 
and to uninitiated = ion, 
ap to be stationary, and t epart: 
vac this that made made Michaud exclaim, i 
agony = The i nang of 
shall see thee no more!” Each believed the 


separation was eternal. The God of Nature and of 


Providence has implanted in the human heart a ve- 
neration for the place of nativity—an attachment to 
the soil on which we first drew our breath. Men may 
affect philoso err they may call themselves “ citizens 
of the world t, oh ! even the most crude and cal- 
lous cannot resist the a which is made to the 
kindlier emotions by the mention of the word “Home.” 

And here were individuals banished from their home, 
and all that endeared them to existence ; here were 
individuals bidding farewell to their native land—a 
long, an eternal farewell ; here were parents, brothers, 
all the male ties of relationship, torn from those loved 
ones whom they could never rope to see again. Nor 
were these the poor, the destitute, or the outlawed 
felon—many of them had inhabited palaces, and lived 
in splendour ; there were the once wealthy and highly 
privi noblesse ; there were the ministers of reli- 
gion, the learned scholar, and the devoted ; but 
there were also the icides who had con- 

signed their monarch to a public execution, and had 


; | been present at the scaffold to witness his last suffer- 


ings. Recollections of such a spectacle were not ealcu- 
lated to alleviate misery. 


Pierre Michaud was about twenty-seven years of 


fairer prospects, 

with a he 
a short 

into the vortex 

of the Revolution, by bein chosen one of the de 

for the south of France. To have declined, have 

been tantamount to himself Steal for and 


, possessed of a ve fair estate, an 
he contracted. marriage 


it dest: Yet Pierre Michaud was a 

And what had become of his attached wife ! Afr 
parting with her husband, she employed herself in 
win a smile and embrace on his return to take her 
the review. Martial music was once sowe filing the 
air with its thrilling swells ; but there came a sound 
mingling with it that ht the chilliness of fear. 
There is no other sound like it in creation. i 
ceeds from the voices: of 
tering wild but simultaneous shouts to: 
vengeance. I have heard those —— shouts in 
ferent parts of the world, when all that is haman has 
been laid aside, and all that is infernal reigned para- 
though dissimilar in Eaulalie had not been 


othe rom she 


army, than the triumphant cheers of conquering 
tors. She listened with an indefinable ae a 
she eould not account for : never had any sounds which 


effects. They evidently grew louder, and indicated a 
nearer presage of some 
calamity, but of what nature she know net, darkened 
Suddenly a friend 
“ Fly, fly, Madame he hurtiedly 

is yet of escape 


The Te pect howtas are coming to 
Hark to their advent !” 

“ And Pierre! what has become of him {—where 
is my husband !” inquired Madame Michaud, mang 
all her energies to meet the approaching 

“ There is no time for converse now,” returned the 
person addressed. “ Pierre is a prisoner, and well 
needs your best exertions to support him in hie adver- 


« = defeat your own the 
man ; “if you remain, a pe of 
your husband fost. ! they 


unfortunate lad though ce had saved her life, could 
not obtain a refuge was a woman of talent and 
integrity, two dangerous 
tion ; and, consequently, 
into. ‘obscurity, at the very ‘pered that her husband 
was quitting harbour for the colony of Cayenne. 

Away flew the ship over the waitenke or waves, bearing 
within, hearts sad, and stricken, and 
sciences, over which a sense of crime was Sanaiies 
despotic swa 
the immortal so and complaints, and 

ling with the of chains, and the 

of fetters, came up the “so and the aging 


Y | on the desert waters. Yet the use by Gy 08 ee 


stars by night, ve and clear. 
wore a 


saw that gallant vessel the a 

could have conjectured th that she 

such appalling misery. The dreaded Bay of 

was crossed in pleasant weather, and - 
. Ttwas ope daylight when they made 

the azure ocean, and a few 


she actually was—a British frigate. ra 
to engage. the land land, she ire, 
tage of the Fren in seeing the > span 
en discovered, was already crowded wit canvass, and, 
chase. But the French captain was fully acquainted 
with the admirable qualities of his noble She 
was one of the fastest sailers in the republican navy, 
alderman. Nor was the British frigate em hwnd 
rior, either in fleetness or stability ; and from 
of at daybreak, t hour 
evening, when sombre shades were 
ing into night, no perceptible change had nae 
in their relative positions. Oh, what anxious moments 
were these for the wretched prisoners in the hold ! 


They would be content to remain captives, if taken ; 

~~ it would be in > the hand of 
the oppressor could not them. 

Sometimes, during the day, the bold bulwark of St 


George, by various manwu contrived to draw u 
the ita citizens ; but the French captain 1% 


bed ord f that night ; and 

0! t t ‘h sometimes, 
when ‘a haze was on the horizon, it was oped by the 
French captain that he had escaped vate tase thie a’ 
yet no sooner did the mistiness eva 
than the indefati and 


thrown up blue and 

to attract the attention of any friendly prey 

when daylight again dawned upon the waters, another 
frigate was seen nearly abeam of the Frenchman, 
towards republican, superior sailing 

| evidenced that there was no chance 


he 
by changing his course two paints to wi 
trifling injury was done on either side. For four days 
sometimes bringing @ fresh 


1 
7 «And he shall have them,” responded the lady, with 
firmness. “This is his house and his property, and I 
: | will not abandon it to strangers.” 
‘Tue period of my narrative is the year 1797, and the | ne 
: awaits. Slip on your bonnet and shawl. Heed no 
other dress, and hasten, for your life.” 
Thus solemnly warned, Madame Michaud complied. 
. The fiacre was and drove off. The mob as- 
: sailed the dwe’ ; the work of demolition com- 
Generals Hoche and Bonaparte, who contemplated a menced ; and in one short hour, the place presented 
quarter the thunder would burst, and felt themselves | 
; unable to shun or counteract it when the storm should 
roll its force to them. 
It was on the evening of the 15th of September, and 
Madame Michaud sat with her husband in a parlour 
of their house, which commanded a view of the Boule- | | 
vards. The evening was rather sultry ; there was but 
| minutes afterwards a strange sail was visible from the 
inued ; “ and yet it makes one shudder to think tha | deck. Glasses and straining eyes were directed towards 
such heavenly sounds should herald the messengers the object ; many a conjecture was hazarded ; many 
ae a gasconade was uttered ; but none, though several 
| “You! Eulalie? Oh no!” responded the husband 
* you have ever been a treasure to me, and had I fol- | 
lowed your counsel—but it is too late now. But come | 
“T may be mistaken, my love.” replied the husband 3 
young wife. His only crime in the eyes of the Ter- 
rorists was his being a Constitutionalist. Had he been 
permitted to choose, he would have retired from the 
; revolting scenes that shocked his ete homely peace 
: and love. He was no regicide. He loved his country, 
and ardently longed to see the wolves that preyed upon | 
; | more visible, and carrying on to come up with the 
ua ose Teartu exp. 0810013 Of Druta. 5 
the yells of multitudes roll upon the breeze; but 
ddering instin 
led with 
unds, more 
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sateh the breeze, and again outsail them. The fourth 
night a heavy of wind came on, that continued 
for aweek. The furious elements, though the 
did not calm the passions of the hostile parties to 
each other, yet drew all their attention to their own 
peculiar safety, and the ships parted to meet no more. 
Nothing scarcely could exceed the horrible situation 
countrymen su the u a an 
inhumanity. Several of them rished in t ¢ loath- 


ity 
some and pestilential hold ; and eight or ten ha 
held a solemn coun i on 
ction. 
At length 


the frigate arrived at Cayenne. The ap- 
pearance the island in its rich fertility was beautifel, 
and the verdure presented a grateful spectacle to the 
eyes of the wretched captives. But on landing, the 
intense heat of the climate almost overpowered them, 
and sickly apprehension aided the attacks of fever that 
speedily Yiminished their numbers. They were placed 
in a coffee logie as a temporary prison, and provisions 
of the worst quality were served out to them in very 
seanty allowances, and they were kept under extremely 
rigid restrictions. 

Pierre Mi the bitterest anguish op- 
him when he thought of his home and his 
wife, yet struggled with his afflictions, and, like many 
others, determimed upon attempting to escape. It is 
true that several lost their lives in their endea- 
vours to reach Surinam or Berbice, or to penetrate 
into the interior to the Spanish settlements of Para- 
guay. Some, in fact, after almost incredible hardships, 

ed in getting to Pernambuco. Michaud at 
length was enabled, through the generous aid of a 
Swedish gentleman, a planter, who was about to em- 
bark in an American brig for the purpose of conduct- 
ing a sick wife to Europe, to obtain concealment in 
the same vessel. The brig was bound to Gotten! ; 
and oh ! the delight that swelled in the heart of 
banished man w they gained the mouth of the 
river, and were rapidly running off from the land. 
The very air, as it came laden with ed rea 
the blossoms, was now the breath of liberty to 
resumed its wonted hold upon his 
frame the expansive powers with which emancipation 
had blessed him. 
** Oh, blest liberty! it is thou alone 

That gives to fleeting life its sweetness and perfume, 

And we are slaves without it.” 
were fair, ant 

ca promised a speedy passage. Monsieur 
Borthollon had laid in his own provisions for himself, 
his wife, his daughter, and his friend ; and trusting to 


rig isles, 
tending to run through the English Channel. But 
north-easterl set in ; the cold became piercing ; 


till their only nourishment consisted of a. 
one glass of water, for twenty-four hours. The 
sails were several of them split; the brig being deep 
in the water, the sea broke ully over her, and at 
she became leaky, so as to keep the half- 
famished and nearly worn-out crew incessantly at the 
pumps. But the thrilling dread of starvation overcame 
the horrors of prospective 
of nourishment was left ; 


i 


t he was considerabl 
when emergency deman 
tion, terror overcame hi 
mayed, confining himself to his cabin under pretence 
of illness, which, however, was not long before it came 

It was a pitiable le to witness the iri 


out in his longitude ; and 


ing. Every means had been resorted to that human 
invention could s 


existence, but the 
last resouree was . No vessel appeared in sight ; 
the gates of heaven seemed to be elosel to their earnest 


ee triumphed over even the con- 
ions rv religion. Mand there sat the father gazi 

upon 
and child, bus hs t 
ing of ferocity that he could not subdue. The 
unger was preying upon his vitals, and the 
tooth of the monster poisoned the source of 

Madame 


any a activity and exer- | hi 
and back dis- | and he conjectured that he was ener the ter- 
is 


them constantly wet ; their every thi 
wen with adit to their 


ness in all that the crew did; they wrangled, they 
fought, without knowing why or wherefore ; and there 
was a like desire to gratify their appetites with 
little negro longing to Ber- 
thollon, disappeared; it was reported been 
washed overboard, and one or two asserted that they 
had seen him struggling for his life. It might be 
true, but the men had food ; where they procured it, 
none would tell ; but conjecture was not long in decid- 
ing as to what the horrible banquet actually was, and 
many without questioning further. At the 
close of the second day, the wind veered round more to 
the northward, and increased in fury so as to compel 
them to lay to, and before its close the land was dimly 
seen, through the dense haze, dead under their lee. 
Where they were, whether on the coast of Ireland, 
England, or France, no one could tell. They had not 
been able to obtain a meridian altitude for ten days ; 
the reckoning had been wholly neglected ; and though 
to the passengers the land presented a prospect of 
> yet to the seamen it threatened wreck and 
. A long dark ‘dreary night was before them ; 
there was the blackness of darkness above, there was 
the blackness of darkness below, and the m of the 
sky and ocean were united by links of white sparkling 
foam. The water gained so fast upon the brig that 
she was nearly ungovernable ; the billows threw their 
lofty feathery — are over her, washing every thing 
from the decks. 
About two o’clock in the morning, a tremendous 
shock told them of their fate ; the brig had struck the 
und, and shook and trembled as inagony. She was 
iifted on the curling summit of a mountain breaker, 
borne along with irresistible velocity ; and then, as she 
descended, was dashed upon the rocks, that rent her 
stout timbers, already shattered by the The 
crew and passengers had crowded on the deck, 
ing any thing that promised security ; but their 
were benumbed by the cold, and the relentless billows 
washed them away into the yawning abyss, or crushed 
them on the craggy rock on which the brig was heav- 
ing with convulsive throes. Again rolled in a moun- 
tain wave, roaring and raging in the power of its might, 
the remnant of the wreck was hove farther in and 
fixed, where, though the sea was not so violent, it still 
beat incessantly over them in showers of spray. At 
the first shock, Monsieur Berthollon, aided by his 
friend Michaud, suceeeded in lashing the mother and 
daughter to the stancheons of the winch near the 
mainmast. Berthollon was performing the same office 
for himself ; his wife and child clung to him so as to 
impede his labours. Alas! the second wave tore him 
from their . He t a rope, but it was not 
fast. Wild shrieks mingled with the howling of the 
gale, as the dark form of the wretched father was seen 
whirling along amidst the h foam, and then disap- 
peared for ever. Pierre Michaud beheld the catas- 
t but he could not avert it. He had been 


with difficulty enabled to make himself fast near | Port 
very | the ladies; and futile as his attempts were likely 


to be to soothe them under affliction, he could not re- 
frain from offering consolatory kindness. But their 
hearts were bereaved and desolate ; the voice of the com- 
forter—oh, it was almost a mockery to think of com- 
fort then—was borne yo the wild gushes of the 
gale and exhausted by fatigue and faintness, Pierre 
‘ound his strength, both mental and physical, forsaking 
m. A benumbing heaviness crept over his faculties, 


mination of his earthly career. eyes became dim, 
his faded, he sank into 

e east opened her portals, an ylight, in 
mournful array, had gloomily issued forth, when Pierre 
Michaud, stiffened with cold, and scarcely alive, awoke 
to a consciousness of his awful situation. He shook 
with convulsive agitation that portended the last 
strugg’! inst dissolution ; he felt his end was near 
at hand. d what was the spectacle which he be- 
held? The brig had fallen over nearly on her broad- 
side, and he was in some measure suspended by his 
lashings. At his side were the 
ter clasped in each other’s arms ; the former with 
head thrown back and her eyes fixed and ing, the 
latter with her face upen that bosom from which she 
had drawn her nutrimentin early infancy ; both were 
dead! At his feet, in the waste of the water, were two 
seamen, whose only motion arose from the finctuation 


heir | only a dream? 
vage- | was sitti 


He himself to his fate ; a stupor came over 

ee more t man awoke to : 
but change was presented ! There wanes 
ae Se of the tempest and the bellowing 
of the waters ; there was no longer death and destruc- 
tion stalking in fearful array around him ; he lay 
upon a soft bed, under warm coverings ; his pillows 
had been carefully arranged beneath his head, and the 
curtains were closely drawn to exclude the cold air, 
“Where am I?” exclaimed the bewildered man, as 
with difficulty he raised himself up, and, having parted 
the curtains, gazed with astonishment at the seene. 
“ Father of mercies !” he exclaimed, “ has it then been 
Eulalie—my own Eulalie !” for she 
1 by his side, “ what is all this? Oh, there 
is too much of horrible reality in the remembrances 
that crowd upon my mind !—am I yet living? Come, 
come tomy arms, thou partner of my joys and sorrows, 
and by your fond embraces convince me that this is 
no deception.” 

Madame Michaud passed her arms around her hus- 
band’s neck, kissed 2g lips, and shed tears of 
joy upon his breast. “ Yes, Pierre,” said she, “ thus 
wonderfully restored to me and to your home—blessed 
be his holy name who has out this deliver- 
ance. 


“T see—I see,” exclaimed Pierre delightedly ; “we 
are in my own ancestral mansion. In this room I 
drew the first breath of existence ; and here, Eulalie,” 
continued he, as he pressed her to his heart, “ here am 
I restored to a mated life. But how has this astonish- 
ing event been brought about !” 

adame Michaud briefly informed him of the wreck 
beg Crete on the coast near to his own dwelling, 
and himself, with three or four others, rescued from 
impending death. Notwithstanding his emaciated ap- 
— was recognised by many who had known 
im in brighter days, and the papers found upon his 
person corroborated the evidence of his identity. He 
was promptly removed, and assiduously attended to 
by his devoted wife, who, after undergoing severe 
hardships and cruelties, had been restored to her ma- 
trimonial rights. 

“ But the Directory,” exclaimed Michaud; “ my 
enemies, Eulalie ; they not discover where I am, 
and continue to persecute ?” 

“The Directory is no more, Pierre,” ded his 
wife ; “ the slanciies have been shorn of their power. 
Napoleon Bonaparte effected a revolution on the 18th 
tage vee and is now Chief Consul. It is through 
him that I am here—and you, oh, my husband !—you 
are no longer a banished man.” 

Pierre withdrew from public life, and cultivated hia 
estates ; and it is but a few years since I plucked deli- 
cious grapes in his vineyard, and saw him surrounded 
by a numerous and valle progeny, on whose minds he 
had inculcated one excellent and wholesome lesson, that 
may be summed up in two words—NEVER DEsPAIR. 


SINGULAR MODE OF TENANTING LAND IN 
GUERNSEY. 

Tur island of Guernsey, situated on the coast of France, 
but belonging to Great Britain, has a surface of twenty- 
four square miles, or 15,360 acres, two-thirds of which 
only are capable of cultivation, and yet it contains 
24,349 of population, being at the unexampled rate of 
a thousand to the square mile, or more than three times 
the ratio of Belgium, which is usually represented as 
the most densely peopled country in the world. Mak- 
ing every allowance for a busy town, which draws sup- 
from commerce and from fishing, and contains 
1476 inhabited houses, the population of Guernsey, as 
a small piece of agricultural territory, must still be 
considered as a singular phenomenon—one of which 
it is well worth while to inquire into the causes. A 
writer, resident in the island, has an interesting paper 
on this subject in a late number of Tait’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, from which it would appear that the chief, 
if not sole cause of the extraordinary populousness of 
the rural part of Guernsey, is a mode of occupying 
land peculiar to this part of the British dominions, and 
to some of the neighbouring islands. It is, we believe, 
the ancient Norman mode of land-tenure, or something 
little different from it, and its practice in Guernsey is 
of many centuries’ standing. 

The letting of land by a landlord to a tenant is un- 
known in this island. When a proprietor chooses to 
depute the cultivation of his ground, or, as the phrase 
goes in Guernsey, to give it to rent, he submits it toa 
species of sale, or what, at least, would be considered 
as a sale in this country. All land is considered as 
divided into lots called quarters, a quarter being equi- 
valent to twenty pounds of Guernsey currency. Sup- 
pose that A possesses land to the value of twelve hun- 
dred pounds, or sixty quarters, and wishes to dispose 
of it to B, he conveys it to that individual, either with- 
out receiving any cash, or receiving (which is the more 
cammon ease) one-fourth of the value in hand. If no 
cash has been paid, A receives interest at five per 
cent. for the whole 1.1200, namely, sixty pounds per’ 
annum, which may be considered as the rent; or if 
a fourth of the purchase-money has been advanced, 


| 
seventeen hours 0! ess to seven 
t. 
In time, the gale suddenly shifted to the west- 
north-west, and bore them along with great rapidity 
towards Hope revived, that, 
though they might not reach a friendly port, yet. 
getting in the fair-way of the Channel, there was a 
chance of falling in with a vessel from which they 
could obtain assistance. A day and a night passed | . 
away, and still they were careering onward without | 
having been able to _ one ship, although several | 
had hove in sight. ppointment increased ; 
| irritability ; there was a maddening unnatural sa\ 
the assurances of the captain, who was poorly supplied, | 
they lived merrily and unsparingly upon their stock, | 
which was daily decreasing. It was the month of | 
Ismay, ey discovere a ere was | 
even, upon the most a scale, not more than , 
a week’s victuals remaining, and a very scanty supply 
of water. Day after day passed on, and still ma 
hard-hearted winds prevailed. Gradually the food dis- ; 
| 
| 
small portion, which, to the eternal honour of the | ; 
seamen, was preserved for the females, was gone, and 
terrifying Ww ravening hunger and pare 
thirst create. The captain of the brig proved inade- 
nate to his duty; by his soundin e@ discovered | ; 
cheeks soon betrayed the urgent wants of nature, and : 
whose wolfish eyes glared wildly upon each other as 
unbidden longings arose that made them siek to shud- : 
of the waves ; they were su 
: hand, a little below the shattered wark, lay the : 
most kind and indulgent husband ; disease had made | captain on his back ; but though the sea was breaking 
her petulant, ge over him, he made no movement, for he too was life- 
th which | less: The shore, a wild could be faintly 
awaited them, and the afftiction of the wife and the Se ang eet exulted in its devastat- 
mother raised her above the ebullitions of corporeal | ing strength, dared not cherish a single hope. P 
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tract was 


cuted, B purposes, abso- 
lute proprietor of* the soil; and so long as he pays his 
rs, he can never be evicted ; nay, more, he can 
timber, convert meadow into arable, and arable into 
meadow, and perform any and e act that a tenant 
in fee-simple can do in England. estate, thus ac- 
quired, descends to the heirs of the purchaser, and, 
on failure of direct issue, to his nearest of kin. Some- 
times these annual quarters are made permanent, but 
most frequently they are redeemable by certain instal- 
ments, as the buyer and seller may have agreed.” 

The descent of these tenant-properties, as we may 
call them, is not regulated by the law of 
ture ; neither is it quite free of this law, but appears 
to be conducted upon a sort of medium between the 
evils on both sides. “The eldest son takes the prin- 
cipal house, and from sixteen to twenty pumediet| 
on which the outbuildings may be supposed to stand ; 
this the law gives him exclusively, and he also has the 
right to keep al the land atached tothe house in a ring 

and not separated from it by a public road ; but 
whatever he takes over and above the sixteen to twenty 
perches, he must account for it to his brothers and 
sisters, by paying them the value of this excess in money. 
By this plan the estates in Guernsey are never so sub- 
divided as to produce inconvenience, nor are they ever 
so consolidated as to produce injustice.” 

A great subdivision and a very thorough cultivation 
of the land have been the consequences of this system. 
“ The estates,” says our author, “are small, none ex- 
a seventy acres; and the average amount of 

land attached to each ‘house in the country, may be 
computed at five English acres. This minute sub- 
division causes the whole island to be cultivated as a 
; not an inch of available soil is lost, and even 


hedges are ted with furze for winter fuel. The 
crops are abundant, and far exceed those of England. 
The average produce of wheat per acre is thirty-three 


Winchester bushels, and as much as fifty-five to sixty 
have been raised. Five hundred bushels of ea 
per acre are the onda bext Enel and the ha: 

average three tons and a English hon. gh 
two tons of parsnips per acre are considered a fair crop: 

2500 milch cows are kept, yielding an annual revenue, 
in milk and butter, of L.32,520 ; 550 cows are annually 
exported to England, and the same number of cattle 
slaughtered for e consumption. Vegetables, fruit, 
poultry, eggs, and cider, are most abundant, and of 
quality. Now, the question, the 
ion, arising out of these facts, is sim 


Twenty 


or better of : this is 
not the fact : they have, moreover, many vantages, 
as tremendous gales of wind in winter, and scorching 
droughts in summer ; but they have one paramount 
superiority, and that is their system of landed tenure 
—the true source of their agricultural wealth. 


= the whole wpelation with a manly and indepen- 
that cringing adulation and 


essential that the 


but these virtues avail him nothing ; he lives 
tural servitude, and, at the expira- 
tion of his lease, the caprice or spite of his landlord may 
Far different is the condition 


Once possessed of land, he can 


* There to be 
ona appears ne ae a resemblance betwixt this plan and 


;| small; he can say with honest 


never lose it, except by his own fault; he has only to 

pay the stipulated quarters of rent, and he continues 

ition, and the spirit of within him ; 
has a solid stake in the country, 


though i may be 
mine; that field is mine ; Tanta the law will 
give them to my children.’ 


This system of tenure prompts to industry, — 

economy, and represses intemperance. 
land he holds, is stimulated by the most powerful im- 
pulse to redeem the annual quarters, and di his 
In the eyes of a per- 

so circumstan labour loses its ive charac- 
rg for he feels that he is for himself. He has 
an object constantly before his mind which he steadily 
pursues, The ity to drunkenness, so fatal to the 
working-classes of Great Britain, is counteracted with 
the Guernseyman by the desire and the opportunity of 
acquiring a disencumbered landed propert; 
We may with truth affirm that habits of prudence, 
ciating in what consists a competency, and the disposi- 
tion to live within one’s income, are virtues in 


digenous | P 
to the soil of Guernsey, and rooted in the native 


character. Agrarian outrage is unknown ; there is 

not on record an machine- rick- 

— or hamstrin cattle ; all are interested 
reservation of 7 for all have a property.” 
Shore much of the evils of excessive subdivision, 


Gu 
believe the writer under our notice, while population is 
more than four times denser in Guernsey than in Ire- 
land, beggary is unknown, the people enjoy peace and 
comfort, and an immense quantity of surplus produce 
is ex — We cannot follow the writer into the 

ms which he founds upon his facts ; but we 
wale him our hearty thanks for the account he has 
given us of a system which 
exemplified, to conduce greatly to human and 
of which it is cheering to a philanthropic mind even to 
imagine, much more to see realised, upon however small 
a scale, 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
PROFESSOR SAMUEL LEE. 

Ir is not unknown to the public that the Reverend 
Samuel Lee, Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, was 
a self-taught genius, and made his way to his pre- 
sent situation through very remarkable difficulties. 
Chancing lately to find an account of the early 
life of this learned person in the Report of a Bible 
Society, we were so much struck with it, that we 
deemed it worthy of being made more generally 
known. It is awkward, we confess, to detail so many | W 
: | things to the praise of a living man; yet, as they have 
been published before, and are calculated to do much 
good wherever they are read, we trust he will pardon 
the liberty we are about to take. 

Mr Lee was born at Longnor, in the parish of Con- 
dover, and county of Salop: the date has not been 
mentioned, but it was probably from ten to fifteen 
years antecedent to the close of the last century. The 
only education he received was that of a village school, | i 
where nothing was taught besides reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. At twelve years of age, he left this 
school, and was placed at Shrewsbury with a relative of 
his own, to learn the trade of a carpenter and builder. 
He soon became noted for the skill, neatness, and inge- 
nuity of his mechanical operations, and for his dexterity 
in those performances on musical bells for which Eng- 
land is remarkable. But it was in the acquisition of 
languages that he chiefly displayed the powers of his 
extraordinary mind. To this study he appears to have 
been impelled purely by the force of his own natural 
hat- | gifts. He had no example before him, to raise in his 
breast an anxiety to excel as a linguist : he had no one 
to recommend the study to him, as likely either to im- 
prove his mind or advance his fortune. Of the steps 
by which he acquired languages we have no detailed 
account. Mr Archdeacon Corbett, in describing his 
progress at a meeting of the Shropshire Bible Society 
in August 1818, speaks of him as commencing his 
a | studies in Latin about the year 1806, and as prosecut- 
ing them under the pressure of severe labour and many 
cares, without the stimulus of either hope or fear ; 
seeking concealment rather than the smile of approba- 


tion, and very scantily supplied with materials. “At | the Lit 
this time,” says the venerable archdeacon, “his earn- 
ings were barely sufficient for the poorest mainte- 
nance ; yet he spared from this pittance to purchase 
such a grammar as could be met with‘upon the book 
stalls of this town (Shrewsbury) ; and when he had 
read through one volume procured in this manner, he 


few aria to anal aba, 80 
could devote to stud 

alien 
which forbade reading at ni 
space of six years, and whi 
twenty, he had taught ioc the Lai 
able to write as well as read the first three. 


fluenced by the profit or praise.” 

almost secret studies of this singu- 
lar youth at —_ brought about a slight change in 
his situation. He was promoted from his mechanical 
labours to the scarcely less servile dru 
a humble charity school. 
little advantage, as far as leisure for study was con- 
cerned ; but it did him an rtant service in intro- 


of a few months he was able both to read and compose 
in the Arabie and Persic. Through Dr Scott’s un- 
remitting exertions i behalf beat afterwards formed 

an engagement with t urch Missionary 

and was admitted to Queen’s College, Cambriige, witk 
a view to his taking holy orders. 

When he pavers. at the university, he was unac- 
with mathematics ; but in one fo 
drrough himself to attend 'a class which 

discovered an error, not indeed in Euclid, but in a 
treatise on Spherical Tri roy usually bound 
with Simpson’s ‘the proposition of which 
Mr Lee ow, as Simpson’s edition of 
Euclid may be looked upon as a text-book at either 
university, as it is the one usually put in the hands of 
students, and to which the lectures aS the ve apply, 
it is most wonderful if a mistake should tg oH 
pointed out in such a work, the 
It would seem, by a student. of not many weeks’ aa 
ing in that science. Though he thus manifested great 
aptitude for the study hs which the highest honours 
are acquired at Cambridge, he did not himself to 
be led too deeply into it, reflecting that his main object 
in being at college wes to scovmplish himself os 
preacher. In p time he was ordained as a mi- 
nister of the Established Church of England, and im- 
mediately thereafter began to preach to large congre- 


gations. 
Archdeacon Corbett, speaking, it willbe recollected 
in August 1818, described Mr as then skilled in 


seventeen besides his own, namely, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, dee, 
Persic, Hindostanee, French, Ger German, I 


Pie, Malay, 


years. The venerable archdeacon justly remarked 
that this was a — wonder than was presented in 
the famous case of the Admirable Crichton, who, at 
twenty-one, was said to know eleven besides 
his own, namely, the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 

Latin, Spanish, French, Italian, Dutch, Flemish, 
Sclavonian. Mr Lee had made himself well acquainted 
with the classical productions of Greece and Rome ; 
but he was chiefly inclined to cultivate the 

of the east, as those most ——_ be of service 


New Testament, edited by Mr Lee, 
and pub! of witch Mr 
Dr iene be an entirely new work, for which 
Lee collated three ancient MSS., eae 
are Syrius, and the texts of Ridley, 

and Welstein. 

the Dutch edition of 1733 ; and the Old Testament 
is now in the press. 

3. An enlarged and corrected edition of Mr Mar- 
tyn’s Hindostanee Prayer-Book, in conjunction with 
Mr Corrie. 

printed, entitled “ The Way of Truth and Life,” for 


to the king o 

7. Dr Scott having the Service for Christ- 
mas-day from the Pra syer-Book of the Church of Bing. 
land L oe, Mr Lee has added to it the rest of 


9. Mr Lee is printing an Hindostanee New Testa- 
ment. 
10. He is preparing for an Ethiopic Bible and other 


, being the interest of the por- was forced to pay it away again, as part of the price of 
ith the Lye «“ The rea- the next book he wished to purchase.” He omitted 
ity, “ Fy y his 
purchase money in cash is, e he 
to A that B will rtu- 
his rent regularly eyes, 
hen A, by a process in the 
from the property, under 
by B when the con- , He- 
as would be lost to him forever. In this being | 
ho cotter ex in This, | 
receipt of the equivalent for which he has parted with _ y an 
the estate.* 
As soon as the contract between the parties is exe- 
ducing him to the notice of the eminent Oriental 
scholar, Dr Jonathan Scott, who had been Persian 
secretary to Mr Warren Hastings in India. Dr Scott 
resented an Arabic grammar to Mr Lee, who had 
ow for the first time the pleasure of conversing upon 
- e studies in which he was engaged. In the course 
| 
Ulustraved DY Wie OF Ireland, Ald are SO | 
quired in the space of fourteen 
Where, in Great Britain or Ireland, can be fo 
10,000 acres equally productive! Let it not be 
terms, is never less than five pounds per En; igaged in or perfected a series of literary labours, of 
4 acre ; and it is a very rare case indeed, if it ever Sich the following note was presented by Arehdeston 
in arrear. The landlord is seldom disappointe orbett :— 
: the regular receipt of his income. * * * We » 
now proceed to the moral influence produced on 
people by this system of tenure. One of its first 
sarily engendered among the tenantry of England. 
a men have admitted that the institution of prope 
the basis of civilisation. This principle 
ledged sound by universal consent, it follows w 
ever counteracts its expansion must be vicious, and 
: whatever promotes its extension must be natior 
; beneficial. The bare possession of property on a do 
ful tenure is scarcely a good: it is 
possession should be secure ; and if security lor 
. of years be desirable, much more so must it be for ~ ; and some tracts In Hindostanee, for the Society 
manent enjoyment. Now, the plan of leases for se r Instructing the Lascars. 
6. A tract in Arabic, on the New System of Edu- 
from year to year or at will, is bad in principle, as btion, written by Dr Bell, and first translated by 
: ichael Sabag for Baron de Sacy, oriental interpreter 
i XUM 
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11. Mr Lee has moreover made a new fount of letter 
for Hindostanee and Persian printing ; and a new 
fount for an edition of the Syriac Old Testament, and 
for which he has collated nine ancient MSS. and one 
ancient commentary. Some of these were collated 
for the London Polyglot, but Mr Lee looks upon those 
collations both as incorrect and deficient. hopes 
issi both in the London and 


to restore many omissions, 
Paris Pol: 

The spokesman added—* The whole of Mr Lee’s 
life has been sober, moral, and consistent. He bears 
his faculties most meekly. The resources of his mind 
are ——— of forth. He seeks not po- 
lished society, but he mingles in it when invited, with- 
effort and without embarrassment ; and without 
losing any of his humility, he sustains his > in it 

ease and independence. Mr Lee’s le ng is 

without any tincture of pedantry ; and his religion 
far from enthusiasm on the one hand, as it is 
lukewarmness on the other.” 
March 1819, Mr Lee was elected Professor of 
ic at Cambridge, under circumstances which re- 


WILD SPORTS IN LITHUANIA. 
In Lithuania, formerly a part of Poland, now a pro- 
vince on the western borders of the Russian empire, 


partially overspread with forests, and that one of these, 
styled the Grand Forest, is no less than twenty-five 
miles in extent each way, this will not appear surpris- 
ing. The cattle belonging to the peasantry suffer 
much from these animals, and it accordingly becomes 
necessary, at certain periods of the year, to hunt them, 
with a view to keeping down their numbers. A Scot- 
tish gentleman of our acquaintance, who spent the 
last summer in Lithuania, and joined occasionally in 
both wolf-hunts and bear-hunts, supplies us with the 
following particulars of an affair of the former kind. 

A wolf-hunt usually takes place on a Sunday, as on 
no other day would it be possible to gather a sufficient 
body of the peasantry to join the regular huntsmen. 
One Saturday evening, a pack of wolves which had 
been very destructive amongst the cattle about three 
weeks before, was reported by the head huntsman, at 
the house where our friend resided, to have taken up 
a position in the centre of the Grand Forest. A party 
of chasseurs was immediately ordered to proceed to 
the forest, for the purpose of calling the wolves—a duty 
which consists in keeping up a howling noise near the 
wolves all night, to which the wolves reply, the men 
thus ascertaining the exact place where the animals 
are prowling, and also the den or covert in which, at 
the approach of morn, they station themselves for the 
day. When the wolves on this occasion had taken to 
their covert, the chasseurs returned and made their 
report, and notice was immediately communicated to 
the people of the neighbourhood, to assemble at church 
with all the fitting accoutrements. 

‘When mass was ended, seventy men with guns, and 
a hundred and fifty beaters, ranked themselves up as 
ready to attend the hunt. After travelling six or 


seven miles, the party arrived at the centre of the | Pesan 


Grand Forest, where a number of the under-chasseurs 
were in waiting. “I think,” says our friend, “ the 
horses on which my host and I were mounted must 
have known what we were going after, from their 
snorting so much, and patting the ground in so re- 
markable a way with their feet. When the party was 
assembled in the wood, and, looking round me, I saw 
such a multitude of eager-looking men, clad in such 
various costumes—some of them of an eastern cast— 
and armed so variously, I could not help wishing that 
David Wilkie or William Allan had been present, to 
fix the scene upon immortal canvass.” 

No extraordinary adventure signalised the hunt ; but 
the way in which it was set about is worthy of being 
particularised. At the distance of about a quarter of 
a mile round the covert of the wolves, a circle is formed 
by the party, the chasseurs and other armed persons 
filling the one half of this circle, each man about thirty 
yards distant from another. The other half of the 
circle is formed by the more numerous class named 
beaters, whose duty it is in the first place to advance 
slowly, beating the bushes as they move along, for the 
purpose of driving any stray wolves towards the centre. 
In the middle of the beaters the head huntsman takes 
up his station ; and, directly across the circle, in the 


the point to which it was most likely that the pack, 
when di would proceed, so that they had 
All 


-he was, made repea' 


‘When the semicircle of chasseurs and armed pea- 
sants had been properly formed, and the beaters were 
also marshalled in proper order, the head huntsman 
blew his horn, as a signal for the commencement of 
the hunt. The beaters then advanced in a close pha- 
lanx, which always closer as they approached the 
den. Notwithstanding all their care, however, three 
of the wolves broke through their ranks and escaped. 
The other two—for there were but five—ran forward, 
but not, as had been e: towards the place where 
our informant was stationed. They went in different 
directions towards the sides of the semicircle, where 


they were shot by the chasseurs. It is perhaps scarcely 
worthy of being mentioned here, though it was pro- 
ductive of some good soup at the time, that ps 


hares were added to the more important game. A 
chasseur now stationed himself at the original place 
of rendezvous, whence we had set out to take our 
places in the circle: by blowing a horn, he quickly 
gathered us all er once more at that spot, where 
the appearance of the party was even more strikin 
than before, in consequence of the excitement whic 
had been raised by the hunt. Presently, two peasants 
approached, the two slain wolves on their 
backs, which, with great glee and triumph, they laid 
at the feet of the chief gentleman of the oe ith 
this ceremony ended the hunt. It was rwards 
learned that two of the wolves which had broke 
through amongst the beaters, found their way into 
the neighbouring road, where a —- travelling 
along on horseback, seeing their ious appearan 
ve himself up for lost, but was speedily reliev 

m his terrors, as the animals, too much frightened 
to attack any human being, instantly plunged into 
the forest on the other side. The wolf is in his 
ee a cowardly animal, and never attacks 
human beings except when very h , or when put 
to great difficulty in a hunt. In these conditions, 
however, he is decidedly dangerous. Our friend, one 
day passing a field in the course of being reaped, was 
surprised to see two chasseurs apparently mounting 
guard on the reaping party, one at each flank. In- 

uiring the reason, he ed that the soldiers were 
there to rotect the reapers, in the event of a hungry 
wolf ing up to them from the neighbouring forest. 
He also learned that, not long ago, @ peasant girl, re- 
turning from Wilkomirz to this place, was attacked 
by some wolves, and so dreadfully torn by them before 
was rescued, that she died the following day. 

The bear-hunt is rather of a more dangerous nature 
than the wolf-hunt. Two kinds of bears haunt the 
Grand Forest ; the large black bear is the more power- 
ful and fierce of the two. He is a ounning, as well as 
a fierce animal, and proves very destructive to horses, 
cattle, and sheep. Nor does he seruple, when he finds 
an opportunity, to walk off with the children of the 
peasantry. n attacked in his den, he makes a 
most determined often killing the d and 
sometimes even the hunters. Last spring (1838), at a 
ied took place near the house — 

iend resi a gentleman, observing a large 
bear app ing, disc 
aiming, as he thought, at a vital part. The bear 
tumbled over, and the gentleman, supposing him 
killed, or at least thoroughly disabled, went up to the 
-— The monster almost instantly recovered his 
eet, and attacked the hunter, from whose face and 
head he tore off the whole integuments, before any 
one could come up to his assistance. The unfortunate 

ntleman lived thirty-six hours in this deplorable con- 
ition. The brown bearis less dangerous ; he lives chiefly 
on honey and vi les, but, when put to a push, can 
ht a good battle. A curious instance of the revenge- 
ful spirit of a bear was mentioned to our friend. A 
t having lost a cow, and observing the marks 
which had been made by the animal as it was drawn 
into the forest, followed immediately upon those traces, 
and after walking a long way, came to a spot where 
he found the cow lying on the ground half devoured. 
Feeling assured that the depredator was not far off, 
and would in time return to renew his feast, he erected 
a kind of stage between two trees, for the purpose of 
fully commanding the and being also in some 
degree of safety from bear. Here he took his 
station with his gun in his hand, and a boy for a com- 
the course of hours, a 
le its ap and began to himse 
with the cow. 
over, as if killed. He descended from the stage to 
complete his victory if necessary, but was immediately 
attacked by the monster in a most furious manner, 
The boy ran off screaming, and soon brought a number 
of ts with sticks to the rescue of their com- 
panion, but before they could force the bear to let the 
man go, he was quite dead. They bore off the body 
through the wood towards his home, and, as they 
went, the bear hung upon the party, and, wounded as 
and furious efforts to get his 
victim once more into his power. When they reached 
the house, and — the body, the animal came 
up to the door, and made many attempts to force his 
| in, his object evidently to revenge himself 
a little, growi int wit of blood, he with- 
drew with two x tine fearful growls, lay down oppo- 
the otter sports of Lithuania, ou friend supplies 
rts of Li our friend suppli 
the follo nore from his «The is 
excellent. the river St Swinton, which runs ¢ 
by, and joins the Niemen at Kovno, the salmon 


85 
to about thirty pounds weight ; and I never ate better 
fish at Broughty Ferry. Swinton is the river the 
Prince of Lithuania was baptised in when converted to 


Christianity.) There is also a kind of sea-trout, which 
gives very good sport. One forenoon I killed t 
seven, some 


nearly two pounds, all with a 
small black fly and a light ‘hing-rod, this Kind of 
angling was never of in this country.. 
pike and bream, which give rt. Some 
pike have been killed, weighing epemds of twenty 
pounds. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
DOMESTIC GREENHOUSES. 

A PLAN has lately been discovered for keeping green 
plants in a fresh and lively growing state, in all seasons 
and climates, with a very small degree of trouble. As 
it must be quite new to many of our readers, though 
well known to professional horticulturists and men of 
science, I shall try to describe it, from a recollection 
of seeing it in operation in London in the autumn of 
last year. It is, I suppose, generally understood that 
greenhouse plants, among which may be numbered 
many flowering tender herbs, will not grow in the open 
air in a town, or even in a carefully kept room. The 
smoky or otherwise impure atmosphere either kills 
them outright, or causes them to languish, so that at 
the best they are poor stunted things. But, besides 
being deprived of pure air, the plants are not properly 
and regularly watered. Watering only now and then 
does not suit all kinds of plants ; many require to live 
in an atmosphere from which moisture can be at all 
times drawn. In short, by the common artificial me- 
thods, it is often impossible to imitate the processes of 
nature so effectually as to keep a number of pet flowers - 
and shrubs about our dwellings in a state of health. 
and beauty. 

The new and improved method consists simply in 
the use of a glass case for the plants. The case may 
be the size of a room, or of a box—it is all one. The- 
top and sides of the case are of glass frames ; the bottom 
contains earth in which the plants grow ; the whole is 
kept closed, except at short intervals, when a small - 
door is opened for any necessary purpose. The case 
may be placed in a room at a window full in the sun’s 
light, or if the enclosure be large, like a greenhouse, it 
may be situated out of doors. The plants being set in 
the usual manner, the earth is saturated to a certain 
extent with water, and the case closed. Nature now 
takes upon itself the entire management of the process. 
When the sun shines on the case, the moisture rises 
in a natural evaporation from the earth, and hangs in 
condensed globules on the inside of the glass. en 
the cold of evening ensues, the moisture descends, and 
is absorbed by the Ly oe and by the earth. Thus 
alternately rising and descending, the moisture in the 
case keeps up a proper and regular system of em 
whereby the plants are sustained in a state of great 
freshness and beauty. I am not aware that there is 
any precise method followed for admitting fresh air 
into the case, and am inclined to beligve that this is 
accomplished only by the casual opening of the small 
door, or by slight crevices in the frame-work. 

gentleman residing in the eastern and most con- 

fined part of London, has brought the growth of | oo 
by these very simple means to an extraordi legree 
of perfection. In one of his front rooms he has a case, 
about the size of a bird , in which there grow a 
variety of plants, native and exotic, in the most li 
state of health and freshness ; and in a small bac 
court he has erected a series of sheds, enclosed, and 
framed with glass on top and front, in which a prodi- 

ious variety of plants are seen growing in an equally 

ealthy condition. On being conducted into one of 
these enclosed out-houses, I was struck with admira- 
tion of the freshness and ess of the vegetation. 
From the ground grew tall exotics, and from jutting 
stones resembling rock-work, there depended mosses 
and creeping plants of divers kinds in a state of as 
luxuriant v tion as if they had sprung amongst 
the cliffs which overhang a Highland lake. Yet all 
this was‘in one of the smokiest parts of London, in a 
confined back court, where a breath of fresh air could 
not at any season be a expected, and wliere 
certainly the same plants could not grow in the open 
air, notwithstanding every care which might be be- 
stowed upon them. a triumph is this over local 
circumstances! Here is a gentleman of taste, who, 
in a situation the most untoward, has 
it in his power, at the merest trifle of ex to cul- 
tivate at least one of the branches of the delightful 
science of botany, and at all times enjoy the contem- 
plation of some of nature’s most beautiful works. 

A special advantage of this mode of plant-culture 
consists in its applicability to the transportation of 
certain growing v bles to distant countries. It 
has hitherto been difficult to keep plants alive on ~~ 
board, in consequence of the great quantity of f 
water which they require. The expenditure of water, 
for instance, in taking plants from Great Britain to 


New South Wales, is so considerable as to be a com- 
lete bar to their exportation. This obstacle to the 
diffasi ion of plants no longer exists. By the above 


ng his degree of A.M. 
e chair, a grace passed 
mandamus from the 
iously by his 
Royal Highness. In this distingui situation Mr 
Lee still continues. 
| 
ad animals 5 BDOU WUIVCS 
bears. When it is mentioned that the country is still 
middle of the chasseurs and armed peasants, did our 7 
informant and his host plant themselves, that being 
persons engaged were on foot. escriped growing p are e 
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ound the world without 
water during the vo 


uiring a drop of additional 
Phere may now therefore 
bea free interchange of a variety of v bles betwixt 
the most distant parts of the earth, heaths, ferns, 
wild-flowers, furze, and “lang yellow broom” of Scot- 
Jand, may now be transported with ease across immense 
oceana, to gladden the eyes of our countrymen in Ame- 
rica or Australia. Such, indeed, has already been 
done. Not long ago, as we haye been informed, there 
was.an exhibition of a ber of our indi eee 
in Sydney, some of which, from the force o early 
sslbalane, affected the s tors even to tears. 

For an account of the kind of plants to which this 
miode of culture is most suitable, I must refer to re- 
cently published works on botany, where, in all like- 
lihood, the subject is scientifically treated. 


VISIT TO THE CAVE OF CASTLETON IN 
DERBYSHIRE’ 
I wap travelled one hundred and seventy miles from 
London, when, on ascending the highest eminence 
a charming completely enc mountains, 
and intersected ty rivers and brooks. In this valley 
lay Castleton, a small village consisting of mean-looking 
and which derives its name from an old castle, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen. A narrow 
winds down the side of the mountain into the valley 
and through the town, where I quickly swallowed a 
refreshment, and continued my journey to the cave. 
A small brook, which flows through Castleton, guided 


mative, and he forthwith told me to follow him 
boldly, and we stepped together inte the cave. On 
’ left-hand side of the entrance lay a huge trunk 
a tree, near which the boys of the village were 
ing, The descent was somewhat steep, so that 
broad day which seemed streaming through the 
entrance was gradually lost in twilight. After pro- 
ceeding forward a few paces, what was my surprise 
on perceiving all at once on my right, under the 
immense vault of the cave, a whole subterranean 
village, where the inhabitants, it being Sunday, were 
before the doors of their lowly dwellings, 
apparently cheerful and happy. Immediately on 
passing these abodes, I saw here and there a number 
of large wheels, with which on working days the sub- 
terranean inhabitants and 
t ning by 


path | last in a gentle drizzle, as if caused by 


then, as suddenly, again it became low and narrow. 
As we passed, we observed on each side of us a multi- 
tude of petrified plants and animals, some of large size, 
others smaller, but which, from want of time, we could 
not stay to examine. We now arrived at a second 
river, not, however, so broad ag the first, for we were 
able to discern the opposite shore ; and there bei 
no ferry-boat here, my guide carried me across on 
shoulders. Proceeding onwards a few steps, we came 
to a third narrow stream of water, which extended 
lengthways before us, and led the way to the ame 
of the cavern, The road which wound along 
rivulet was wet and slippery, and sometimes so narrow 
that we scarcely could get one foot placed before an- 
other, Notwithstanding the difficulties which I had 
to surmount, I with pleasure continued my journey 
along the subterannean shore, delighted with the ap- 
pearance of the wonderful objects which surrounded 
me in this realm of darkness 
attention was suddenly arrested by sounds resembling 
music heard from a distance, which broke the silence 
of this dreary solitude. 

Struck with astonishment, I came to an instant 
halt, and asked my guide what was the meaning of 
this? You will soon see,” was his reply. 

But as we went on, the melodious tones died away; 
the noise became fainter and fainter, and was lost at 
drops of rain 
a the roof. How great was my surprise to 
find this was really the case, and that, from the rocks 
above, as from a dense cloud, an everlasting shower of 
rain descended, the drops of which, now glittering in 
the light of our torches, had, by their fall on the floor, 
caused the melodious sounds which we heard ! 
phenomenon is occasioned by a muddy brook, which 
searches down through the veins of the rocks above, 
and drips into the vault as from a huge filter. 

We dared not approach too near, lest the falling 
drops should extinguish our lights, and then, perhaps, 
we might in vain have attempted to explore our way 
back. We continued our course along the margin of 
the narrow stream, and, in passing, I > tee ber a num- 
ber of wide openings in the walls of rock which rose 
new caverns, preceeded wit ing, 
told by my conductor to prepare for pages mtn 
splendid ap} s of the cave, and which was just 
at hand. Beareely had I gone on half a dozen of steps, 
when I was ushered into a majestic temple, consisti 
of magnificent arches resting upon beauti fo 

illars—all so delicately moulded, that they seemed the 

ndiwork of an accomplished arehitect, rather than 
the fortuitous productions of nature. This subterra- 
nean temple, whereon no human hand had been laid, 
—_—— vs me at the — in regularity, splen- 

ur, an uty, to surpass most lordly structures 
I had ever beheld. 

‘We now approached the termination of our journey. 
The little streamlet faithfully accompanied us to the 
farthest extremity of the cave, while to the last the 
roof continued to bend like an arch. It then rapidly 


As we descended deeper down, 
which the light of day appeared to grow 
smaller and smaller, and the darkness to increase 
almost with every step we took, until at length onl 
a few rays seemed to dart through a little a 
and which coloured the thin cloud of vapour 
curling through the twilight to the vaulted roof 


rture, 
it rose 


of the 
cavern. 


couple of Hight, cach of.us telling 


whieh totally excluded t 


mained, and conducted me into this temple of Night, 
The roof 


we were under 
necessity of stooping our bodies to be able to . 
how great was my astonishment on reachi 

extremity of this strait, to 


flat sandy soil, as if beneath a black midnight 


began by d 
tolerably broad river, which, with 
lights, t 
ng gloom. To the bank of the stream there 
yang ; 

stretch mysell out in the 


river 


4 

3 


= 


me 
bottom, because in the 


* By K. P. Moritz, a German author of celebrity. 


declined in height till it came into contact with the 
brook, which here made a semicireular bend. The 
cavern was thus closed as with a door of adamant, 


Y | for ever barring all farther progress to human foot. 


Hereu my conductor sprang into the water, and 
swam tees to the rocks, and also down for some 
feet, for the purpose of showing me that it was im- 
possible to get any farther, unless we could blast the 
rocks with gunpowder, and perhaps open up a. second 
cavern. It was now my belief that our next way would 
be back again ; but I was destined to encounter greater 
difficulties and to behold lovelier scenes than any which 
I had hitherto met with. 

Turning himself round, my conductor led the way 
through an opening in the wall of rock on the | 
hand, and I followed him. He now inquired if I had 
any objections to creeping a tolerable distance beneath 
rocks which brooded so low as almost to touch the 
ground ; and telling him I had not, he bade me take 


ea care of my light, and faithfully follow him. 
king our bodies, we commenced our journey on 
all fours, over wet sand, and through openings of rock 
scarcely enough to allow our bodies to pass. 
After completing this irksome aap of our travel, and 
assuming the erect posture, the first object which 


att my notice was a steep hill rising to such a 
ight in the cavern, that it appeared to be lost as in 

a cloud amongst the lofty rocks which frowned above 

us. So wet and sli was this elevation, that on 

attempting to ascend it, I instantly lost my footi 

and fell back. But my guide, laying hold of my han 

told me to fear but bo! 

as he well knew where a firm footing 

tained. We our ascent, and rose to such a 
ight, at the same time looking down into such a 


h 
ps tful chasm on either side, that my head yet grows | si 
iddy when I i 


think upon the scene. 
pointed out a secure place to stand upon, my 
conductor told me to remain without stirring,aad then, 
descending the hill, left me alone to meditate on my 
a ived not him, but his light, shini e 
9 beautiful star far down in the depths of the abyss. 
The view was splendid, indeed indescribably so ; and 
after allowing me to enjoy it a sufficient of 
Kimo, my guide and taking me on his shou 


was safely landed on the spot from which the 
ascent was begun. But a still more ing sight 


and shadows, until my | ness, 


the eveni 
The enum, eal, just as we reached its mou 


i diatel 
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near Us ; 

roduced at a distance ; recrossed the streams whi 
wed on so noiselessly ; and passed along the vast 

hall of the cavern to t 


and evanished in proportion, Far in the 
distance, 1 first saw the smoke of the and 
then the cottages themselves. Still higher up, the 


boys, yet at their play around the large 


tree, came into 
view ; then I beheld 


¢ purple streaks which ran alo 
ing through the o ning of ths 
th, the sun die: 


ther on my feet, so much had they been torn and 
destroyed by my walk over moist sand and hard 
sharp-pointed stones. 


THE BROOCH OF LORN., 


Whence the brooch of burning gold, 
That clasps the chieftain’s mantle-fold, 
Wrought and chased with rare device, 
Studded 


On the varied tartan beaming, 
As, through night's pale rainbow 
now, now seen afar, 
Fitful shines the morning-star. 
Lord of the Isles, Canto IL 

In these lines Seott makes allusion to a jewelled brooch 
worn by the heroie King Robert Bruce, as a means of 
keeping together the folds of his plaid or mantle, and 
which still exists in the possession of the chief of one 
of the Highland clan families. As this bijou has gone 
through some rather remarkable adventures, a 
pe i et derive from the best, and in 
part original sources, may be interesting to our 


The brooch, we must premise, is an article essential 
to the dress once worn by both sexes in the Highlands. 
Brooches were used by all ranks im that country, and 
were of all d of plainness and elegance, from the 
simple ring with a tongue across it, up to the massive 
silver plate of complicated mechanism, and glittering 
with precious stones. A Highland bridegroom gave 
his bride, not a ring, but a brooch, usually with some 
affectionate inscription upon it ; and as the same ar- 
ticle sometimes served several generations of one family, 
it was apt to become invested with many endearing 
associations, A friend of the writer has seen one-in- 
scribed with the names of five successive couples of 
one family, of whose matrimonial union it had been 
the outward symbol. Sometimes a still more sacred 
feeling was connected with the brooch, and it was 
considered as a sort of amulet, op & power to 
charm away disease. Pennant, in his Tour of 1769, 
gives of a beautifully jewelled one, 
ing to Campbe side of 
contained the 


rated 

article, as it is well 
written on slips 0! r, or otherwise, 

ies 


| awaited me, Leaving me standing where I was, he 
agnin the hil, and placing his light in toch 
@ manner as to make it shine through a small opening 
; own light with my hand), it seemed as if at darkest 
midnight a star were gleaming 
thing that Lhad seen. Wehad now reached the limits of 
. our subterranean journey, and with much trouble and 
difficulty we retraced our steps to the world above us. 
Again we entered the solemn temple which we had so - 
lately left ; heard anew the rain-drops gently drizzling 
| 
| longed to hail after my sojourn in this realm of dark- 
But before wy geile opened the little door, 
e bade me prepare for yet another sight, which, he 
said, would excel in beauty all the former views, I 
found that he was right ; for on pune souk 
Sih, net but in reality, as if 
had obtained a glimpse of Elysium—so wonderfully 
; twilight which dawned upon the gloom. Day gra- 
dually broke upon me, clearer and clearer, and nigh’ 
me te the entrance. Here | stood gazing a while in 7 
wonder and astonishment at the enormous masses of 
steep rock which rose before me, overgrown on both appeared below the western horizon. nad thus spent 
sides with green shrubs, and crowned at the tep with nearly half a doy in the cavern; and when I began to 
the shattered walls and towers of an ancient strong- examine myself a little attentively, I found that, in 
hold that once stood there, while at the bottom yawned regard to attire, I bore a tolerable resemblance to my 
the immense opening of the cavern. As I stood rapt guide, whose dilapidated dress had attracted he notice 
: in admiration at the scene, I observed a person of when we first met. My shoes, too, scarcely held t 
rather rough and wild aspect standing in the gloomy 
mouth of the cave. In a — which in harshness 
corresponded with his uncouth appearance, he asked 
me if I wished to see it. I nial in the affir- ge “3 
: 
| readers. 
| 
At last we arrived at a door where the high vault 
of rocks closed upon us, and here an old wom: - 
| 
| 
length, 
he 
: pear of | 
; The brooch to which the present paper more imme- 
worn by Rebert Bruce, 
© or tne 1¢ Unpending rocks approac king of Seotland. It is not of gold, as Scott, from 
venp-nase the edge of the water. After I had done hisinformation, omen it, but of 
80, he stepped into the stream, which reached above ver, and consists of a ci about four inches 
his middie, and drew the boat after him. The solemn h diameter, having a tongue like that of a common 
stillness of death reigned around us, and as we ad- uckle on the under side. Sp soge die esa 
vaneed, the rocks, like a ee eee sank deeper ficently ornamented. First, from the margin rises a 
and deeper, till at last they touched my face, neatly formed rim, with hollows cut in the edge at 
and I was searcely able to held the light from my certain distances, like the embrasures in an embattled — 
breast In this potion I lay as im a.cofin, not daring wall. From a circle within this rim, rise eight round 
to move, until the frightful strait was passed, and the tapering obelisks, about. an inch and a quarter high, 
opposite shore, where I was safely set down by my Within this circle of obelisks, there is a second rim, 
- conductor. also ornamented with carved work, and within which 
: _ Our way was now all at once broad and high, and rises a neat circular case, oecupying the whole centre 
of the brooch, and slight] obelisks. 
es The exterior of this case, iustead of forming a plain 


2 
- 
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circle, projects into semi which relieve Sae that the tother failed 
it from all appearance of heaviness. The part 
likewise carved elegan centre er the mau 
The third, with fall great hy, with this 
within i 
any artistes upon which a particular value was The king wae thon tm fall 
In the summer of 1306, Robert Bruce caused him- _- syne him that behind him 
adit to bo Roane, but | “All bio wil, be wart 
wes in hy the Pres kins, though he had eworm, 
Edward 1. which then occupied the country. With He laid him even him 
only a few gentlemen in his train, he was obliged to a ee. 
become a fugitive and vagabond in the country which he the head to the harns clave. 
he lately pretended te govern. On the l}th of August, He rushed down of blood all red, 
as he was endeavouring to make his way across the As he thet stoned Sell of Goad. 
Highlands, in order to take refuge in ») hy, 
was encountered at a place now called Dalree, near 

on the borders of leshire, by a power- en ee i 

« Alexander of | That at the first straik he him slew. 

In this wise him delivered he 
Argyle, | Of all these felon faes three.” 

- : these great The king and his were now to 
Argyleshire chiefs who at this time, and for more A 
than a century after, deemed themselves independent retire. He is said by eralition taken 


of the king of Scotland. He was in alliance 


uncle by marriage to John Cuming, whom Bruce pig | were & 
recently slain at Dumfries. fierce combat ensued flock of goats ; and so pleased was he. it is said, with 
between Bruce’s party and the followers of the Lord of | 15, nocturnal associates, that he afterwards made a 
Argyle, as related in the followmg terms by Barbour law exempting all goats from grass-mail or rent 
un nature ition, t' can be no 
escape, he was under the necessity ing with his 


That they feil of their horse has slain.* 
And till some gave t wounds wide ; 
James of was that tide, 
And also Sir Gilbert de la Hay. 

The king his men saw in affray, 

And his enseinzie ’gan he $.4 

And amang them right hardily 

He rajd, that he them dushit all, 

And feil of them there garred he fall. 
But when he saw they were sae feill, 
And saw them sae great deal, 
He dred to = his folk.+ Forthy, 
His men till him he ’gan rely, 

And said, *‘ Lordings, folly it were 
Till us for till assemble mair, 

For they feil of our horse has slain; 
And gif we feght with them 

We sall tyne of our small m: 

And ourselves sail in peril be. 
Therefore methink maist awenand 
To withdraw us, us defendand, 

Till we come out of their danger, 

For our strength at our hand is near.’ 
Then they withdrew them hailily. 
But that was not full 
For them intill a sop held they, 

And the king him abandoned ay, 

To defend behind his menzie; 


And through his warship sae wrought he, 


That he rescued all the fleedrs, 

And stinted sae-gate the chasérs,|} 
That nane durst out of battle chase, 
For always at their hand he was, 
Sae weel defended he his men, 

That whasaever had seen him then 
Prove sae worthily vasselage, 


And turn sae oft-siths the Yrs ig 
He suld say he aucht weel to 
A king of a great royalty.” 


The 


But the action was not yet concluded : 
———“ twa brothers were in that land, 
That were tlie hardiest of hand, 

That were intil all that countrie ; 

And they have sworn, if they might see 

The Bruce, where they might him o’erta’ 

That they should die, or there him slay. 
eir surname was Macindrosser, 

That is, as mickle to say here 

As the Durward’s son perfay. 

Of their covin™ a third had they, 

That was right stout, ill, and feloun, 

When they the king of great renown 

Saw sae behind his menzie rid 

And saw him turn sae mony-tide,** 

They abade till that he was 

Entered in ane narrow place 

Betwixt a loch-side a 

That was sae strait, I underta’, 

That he might not weel turn his steed ; 

Then with a will till him they gaed; 

And ane him by the bridle $ 

But he raucht till him sie den 

That arm and shoulder flew him frae. 

With that ane other ‘gam him ta’ 

By the leg, and his hand ‘gan shoot 

Betwixt the stirrup and his foot ; 

And when the king felt there his hand, 

In his stirrups stithly ‘gan he stand, 

And strack with spurs the steed in hy,tt 

And he h deliverly ; 


poet then states that the Lord of Lorn himself 
could not help admiring the prowess of the king, whom 
he likened to Gaul,son of Morni, famous in Celtic fable. 


with the 


and the brooch 
that M i 


his clan in aid of the Lord of Lorn, came into personal 
conflict with the king. Throwing down his sword, he 
grappled with Bruce, and, being a man of uncommon 


verpowe 

trived to withdraw. om id and its splendid 
brooch in the grasp of his salies . Ac- 
ee narration, Alexander of Lorn was 
hi 


— with the king. He was thrown down, and 
wou 


named M‘Keoch, a father and two sons, come to his 
rescue, and hag se pa king away by his mantle, 
which with the brooch remained in their grasp. 

whatever way the brooch was gained, the uniform 
tradition represents it as continuing for centuries in 
the possession of the family of Alexander of Lorn, as 
a proud trophy of the vietory gained by him at Tyn- 


The ulti of Bruce proved ruinous 
to this t family, on the ruins of which rose the 
Cam and other clans. In the seventeenth cen- 


tury, the Macdougals, once styled of A , after- 
of Lorn, but now of Dunoll of 
a most distingui ancestry, and the chiefs of their 
clan, ssed but a comparatively small estate. 
Dunolly Castle, which overlooks the sea near Oban, 
and Goalen Castle in the neighbouring island of Ker- 

ra, were their chief seats. In the civil war, the 


y part of the last century lost 
of his embracing the cause of 
ined them in con- 
. Meanwhile, the 
continued safe, amidst all the 


at Inveraw. To the 
t ut thirty years precious 
passed into the hands of a cadet Tiolesee family, 
who, at a subsequent time, appointed it by testament 
to be sold, and the proceeds divided amo his 


ly, about the year 
819, sent to Messrs Rundell and ridge in Lesion, 


it penl Brook of 
was openly as the i- 
nally the property of King Rebert Bruce ; yet the fact 
of its existence and exposure for sale did not become 


known to the representative of the Macdougal family, 
till after it had been withdrawn from the market, 
, in the year 1825, the late amiable General 


Reach. + Clove the head into the brain. 


* Leapt. 
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some 


ledge of his he 
on this octasion. Asa of his love, he prese’ 

her with a ring, whic - 
next ag the garden—a circumstance 


offered a 
in vain. 
had to leave his country for his concern in the 
lion of 1715, she accompanied him to Holland, w 
she and an infant son were soon after killed 


at Colzium, w! igging for 
been lost for exactly a hund 
a surface were the words, “ Zovrs onlly 
uer.” 
Toftingall in Caithness, w 
beach, near his house, lost a massive gold ring, i 
his coat armorial and initials 
recover it, that all his tenants were brought 


have been slain, tind not three of his vassals, | Place to look ton 


the beach, found this ring under a rock, and restored 
= it to the descendant of the original owner, Sir Peter 


view of the bluff, he soon saw the Piasa 
watoga dre 

to its utmost height, and placing his feet firmly upon the 

earth, began death-song of 8 


being anxious fo bestow 
on his esteemed friend and 


of trinkets recovered at great distances of 


paid rlingshire, 
a seat of the Kilsyth family. William Livin 
ilsyt ily gstone, 


Viscount of Kils and who subsequen 


unfortunately, shie 


large reward for the recovery 0: ring, 
e married Lord Kilayth, and, whe: 


beneath the church of Kilsyth ; but it was a still 


i 


remarkable circumstance, that, in the ensuing y' 
by the tenant of the 

tatoes. It 

and six years. On 


, Mr M 
on 


. So anxious was 


to look for it ; but they looked and searched in 


, a herd-boy, sauntering on 


Murray Threipland, of Fingask, Baronet.) 


THE PIASA, 
AN INDIAN TRADITION OF ILLINOIS. 

No part of the United States can vie, in wild and roman- 
tic scenery, with the bluff of Illinois. On one side of the 
river, often at the water's edge, a perpendicular wall of 
rock rises to the height of some hundred feet. Generally 
on the opposite shore, is a level bottom or prairie, of 
several mil es width, extending to asimilar bluff that rises 
parallel with the river. One of these ranges commences 
at Alton, and extends, with a few intervals, for many 
miles the banks of the Mississippi and Illinois rivers, 
In descending the river to Alton, the traveller will ob- 
serve, between that town and the mouth of the llineis, 
a narrow ravine through which a small stream discharges 
its waters into the Mississippi. That stream is the Piasa; 
its name is Indian, and signifies, in the language of the 
Illinois, “the bird that devours men.” Near the mouth 
of that stream, on the smooth and dicular face of 
the bluff, at an elevation which no human art can reach, 
is cut the figure of an enormous bird, with its wings 
exten The bird which this figure represents was 
called by the Indians “the Piasa,” and from this is de- 
rived the name of the stream. The tradition of the Piasa 
is still current among all the tribes of the pt ed Missis- 
sippi, and those who have inhabited the valley of the 
Tilinois, and is briefly this. 

Many thousand moons before the arrival of —_ 
faces, when the great Magalonix and Mastodon, w 
bones are now dag up, were still living in the land of the 
green prairies, there existed a bird of such dimensions 
that he could easily carry off in his talons a fall-grown 
deer. Having obtained a human victim, from that time 
he sought human beings as his prey. He was artful as 
he was powerful—would dart suddenly and unexpectedly 

an Indian, bear him off to one of the caves in the 
laf, and devour him. Hundreds of warriors attempted 
for yeats to destroy him, but without suecess. Whole vil- 
lages were nearly depopulated, and consternation spread 
through all the tribes of the Illinois. At length Owat 
a chief whose fame extended as a warrior even bey 
the great lakes, separating himself from the rest of his 
tribe, fasted in solitude for the space of a whole moon, 
and ar to the Great. Spirit, the Master of ey 


night hie fat, the Great Spisit appeared to. him 
to be 7 last night i the Great it ap; 
“The Lag in a and directed him to select twenty of his 
Prince Regent, is said to have offered five hundred | Wartiors, each armed with a bow and meg arrows, 
pounds forthe brooch, but without obtaining it; nor | ancthe was fo pen 
age baw view, as a victim for the Piasa, which they must shoot 
be entekesl } y > the instant that he pouneed upon his . When the 


chief awoke in the morning, he thanked the Great Spirit, 
returned to his tribe, and told them his dream. The 
warriors were quickly selected,.and placed in ambush as 
directed. Owatoga offered himself as the victim. He 
was willing to die for his tribe. 
on 
cliff, eyeing his . oO drew up his manly form 


to chant the 


mark of grateful 
neighbour Maedougal,purchasod thebroceh and caused > 
Duke o Araya, ot 0 ial meeting of the landholders 
of the county. It thus, after an interval of more than 
a century and a half, found its way back to the family, 
who, next to King Robert and his heirs and represen- : 
is at present kept with great eare at Dunolly Castle, 
(Nore.—The Brooch of Lorn was shown a few ed 
ago at a meeting of the Antiquarian Society of 
land, on which occasion the present writer had the 
gratification of seeing it. A representation of it in 
oil was taken at the expense of the society, and hung 
in thel he 
instanees 
time, may here verted te. ut the year 
a year after the battle of Killiecrankie, the Viscountess 
of, _ widow of the Jacobite chief who fell m 
quidder, which is still called from that eircumstance 
gush monareh, and had further and more special | (\aieree, or the King’s Rock. Another aecount states : 
| 
of a house. The public were greatly 
in 1795, the bedies of this lad 
ound in an embalmed and perfec 
ef of the name, who headed 
en 
strength, he was lke to have 7é advantage, when the | 
| 
drum. | 
| 
] 
Maedougal of that day adhered to the royal cause, 
and suffered as much esahyy as he had formerly done 
by opposing it. In 1647, he was besieged in Dunolly 
a detachment of General Leslie’s under 
lonel Montgomery. From the le nature 
: of the situation, he was successful in holding out this 
strength ; but Goalen Castle was taken, sacked, and 
‘ , burned. Campbell of Inveraw, who took x in the : 
latter affair, secured the brooch of King Robert, or, . 
as it was now commonly called, the Brooch of Lorn, 
which he took into his possession as fair spoil, though 4 
he did not think proper 
well known, lest the Macdougal might have thought 
valued force. ‘Time rolled on; the ‘ 
Maecdougal of the 
his lands in 
uence ee 
brooch won at 
vicissitudes of the family fortunes, in the strong ches ’ 
* Have slain of the horse. ai 
Dreaded to love his people. + Retiiae: Wholly. | 
1 Stopped in such a manner the pursuers. ee 
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moment after, the Piasa rose into the air, and, swift as 

the thunderbolt, darted down upon the chief. Scarcely 

had he reached his victim, when every bow was sprung, 

and every arrow sent to the feather in his body. 


Piasa uttered a wild fearful 4 ded far 
over the o ite side of the river, and expired. Owa- 
toga was ; not an arrow, not even the talons of the 


bird had touched him. The Master of Life, in admira- 
tion of the noble deed of Owatoga, had held over him an 
invisible shield. In memory of this event, the image of 
the Piasa was ved in the face of the bluff. 

“Such is the Indian tradition ; of course I do not vouch 
for its truth. This much, however, is certain; the figure 
of a bird cut into the solid rock, is still there, and 
ata ht that is perfectly inaccessible. How and for 
what purpose it was made, I leave it for others to deter- 
mine. Even at this day, an Indian never passes the spot 
in his canoe, without firing his gun at the fi of the 
bird. The marks of balls on the rock are almost innu- 
merable. Not a while since, I was induced to visit 
the bluffs below the mouth of the Illinois river, and above 


tradition, as one of those to which the bird had carried 
its human victims. by an intelligent guide 
who carried a spade, I set out on my excursion. The 
cave was extremely difficult of access, and at one point 
of our progress I stood at an elevation of more than one 
hundred and fifty feet on the face of the bluff, with barely 
room to sustain one foot ; the unbroken wall towered above 
me, while below was the river. After a long and perilous 
clambering we reached the cave, which was about fifty 
feet above the surface of the river. By the aid of a 
pole, placed on the projecting rock, and the upper 
touching the mouth of the cave, we succeeded in 
entering it. Nothing could be more impressive than the 
view from the entrance of the cavern. The Mississippi 
was rolling in silent grandeur beneath us—high over our 
heads, a single cedar hung its branches over the cliff, on 
the blasted top of which was seated a bald eagle. No 
other sound of life was near us—a Sabbath stillness rested 
the scene—not a cloud in the heavens—not a breath 
air was stirring—the broad Mississippi lay before us, 
calm and smooth as a lake. The landscape presented 
the same wild aspect as it did before it yet met the 
eye of the white man. 

The roof of the cavern was vaulted, the top of which 
‘was hardly less than twenty-five feet in height—the a +4 
of the cave was irregular, but, so far as I could judge, the 
bottom would average twenty by thirty feet. The floor 
of the cave through its whole extent was a mass of human 

ulls and other bones were mingled together in 
the utmost confusion. To what depth they extend, I 
am unable to decide; but we dug to the depth of three 
or four feet in —_ a of the cavern, and still we 
found only bones. ins ofs th ds must have 
been deposited here—how, and by whom, and for what 
purpose, it is impossible to conjecture,—Richmond En- 
quirer, American paper. 


MR ROBERTS'S EXCURSION INTO EGYPT. 
ters scenery, is at present in the 
in an undertaking of great magnitude, from 
which the lovers of the fine arts have formed the highest 
ions. His object is to take coloured designs 
of the splendid ruins and chief existing cities of Egypt 
and Syria, from which, at his leisure, on his return to 
‘England, he may produce paintings in the first style of 
art. Mr Roberts d on his arduous expedition 
#ome time last autumn, and his friends have been made 


uainted with his oe since, by means of the 
follow letter, dated from Cairo, December 24, and pub- 


lished a few weeks ago in the Atheneum :— 


“TI will not trouble ~ (he proceeds) with an account 
of my journey through France, further than to observe 
that the down the Rhone was most delightful. 
At Marseilles I was detained a short time; thence I em- 
‘barked for Malta, touching at Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, 
&e. At Malta, I changed steamers, and proceeded to 
‘Syra, a small but pe | and bustling place, which has 

up since the establishment of the Greek indepen- 

‘dence, and which was principally formed of the unfortu- 
nate faaiiires whe escaped the sacking of Scio. Here I 
in changed steamers, leaving the Sesostris for the 
and on board of the latter I found a numerous 

company of Mussulmans from Constantinople on their 


way to Mecca, certainly as picturesque a group as painter 


y : 

vould desire—huddled together on the deck, and provided 
with all the requisites for such a journey. The weather 
‘was delightful, and our voyage through the Greek islands 
"truly one of pleasure. After four days we hove in on 
of Alexan and all that remains of its ancient city, 
mamely, vast heaps of rubbish, Pompey’s Pillar, and the 
‘Obelisk called Cleopatra’s Needle. My stay here was 
short. Having delivered my letters of introduction, and 
provided myself with an Arab servant and necessaries for 
my voyage up the Nile, I embarked in one of the native 
boats, and after a three days’ sail found myself on a 
donkey in the midst of the crowded streets of Cairo. The 
English hotel here is good, but, being the only one, is, 
like all English hotels, most extravagant. Cairo exceeded 
my expectations, its streets, its crowded population, the 
sumptuous and picturesque appearance of the mosques 
and bazaars, beggar all description: from the crowded 
and narrow nature of the streets there will be much diffi- 
oulty in drawings, it must be 

mosque of Sultan Hassan is not surpassed in poin 
magnitude, and the exquisite beauty of its acdiouigiin, 
by any building in existence, St Peter's ex ; but 
these I must skip over, together with the eternal 
P ids themselves: the latter of which I visited, and 
ascended to the summit of the only one that is ascendible 
—gazed upon the desert that now covers the ancient 
and returned, I suppose, like all who visit 
them, lost in wonder and conjecture; for there is so much 
to puzzle one in this mighty country, and its still more 


mighty remains, that the mind becomes bewildered ; 
mine was in this state when I struck a light on the sum- 
mit of the Great and endeavoured to smoke a 
cigar with as much coolness as an addled pate and a 
burning sun would allow of. 

But being anxious to get to the extremity of my jour- 
ney before commencing operations, I freighted a boat or 
kangia, with eight men, a tent or awning for covering the 
deck, provisions for three months, all the ar- 


vered with a respect- 
able pair of mustachios—a long chibook or Turkish pipe 


there were myriads, fleas, flies that cover your eyes and 
mouth till you can neither see nor speak, li scor- 
pions, &c., add to which about a dozen of bats dancing 
the fandango over you at night—with the exception of 
these, and the thermometer at about 115 or 116 degrees 
in the shade, all was very comfortable. 

I cannot tell you all I found on the up the 
river. Suffice it to say, Thebes and surpasses 
all that can be imagined of it ; and all that has hitherto 
been drawn of these e remains conveys no 
more idea of them than a country village would of the 
magnitude of London—I cannot find a better simile, so 
you ~~ up with this bad one. Passing the first 
cataract, I entered Nubia, and reached as far as 22 de- 
grees of north latitude.—Wady Halfah. Here the navi- 
gation of the Nile southwards terminates, all beyond being 
a succession of rapids. Mohammed Ali, who had pre- 
ceded us, having passed us lower down the Nile, on his 
way to Senaar and reached as far as the first 
cataract in a steamer built at Cairo, and by native 
tians. They endeavoured to get her up the cataract, but 
stove a hole in her bottom, lost her rudder, and the pasha 
eft and proceeded southwards in an open boat with 
rowers: as she us, being the first steamer that 
had ascended the Nile, we gave her three hearty cheers. 
His object is to visit the gold mines worked by the an- 
cients, which he has re-opened—a deputation of learned 
and scientific men accompanying him as far as where the 
White River joins the Nile, and which they are to explore 
to its source, and finally settle the long-disputed point— 
the source of the river. And now to myself. {team 
with Ebsamboul, a temple excavated in the rock, disco- 
vered by Burckhardt, cleared of the sand by Belzoni, and 
in the most although formed by 
an ancient tian called Rhamses, who lived 1400 years 
before the C ian era. It proves the arts to have been 
in such a state of egw at that time, that it is very 
questionable whether they have been surpassed since— 
all of which I hope to be better able to show you on my 
arrival in England. From thence I took the whole line 
of temples, extending from this to the island of Philax, 
at the first cataract (the t barrier betwixt Nubia and 
pe Egypt), entering the Thebaid, where the ruins are 
of greater magnitude, although most are nearly buried 
to the capitals in the sands of the desert, including 
Ombi, Esneh, Abydos, Hermouths, Luxor, Karnac, Gour- 
nou, Medinet Abou, the sitting statues in the ruins of 
Thebes and Denderah. I have formed one of the most 
interesting collections of sketches, per! ever brought 
out of any country—I mean, of course, of their kind. To 
these I hope soon to add Grand Cairo ; and in about six 
weeks I shall enter Syria, by the way of Hebron and the 
Dead Sea, visiting Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Bal- 
bec, and Damascus. I think, if I am spared health, I shall 
return through Italy, by the way of Rome. Thank God, 
after an absence in Upper Egypt of nearly three months, 
I have returned in better health and spirits than I have 
had for years.” 


THE NEGRO FIDDLER. 

A man was going through the woods, with no com- 
panion but his fiddle, when he discovered that a pack of 
wolves were on his track. They pursued very cautiously, 
but a few of them would sometimes dash up, and growl, 
as if impatient for their prey, and then fall back again. 
As he had several miles to go, he became much alarmed. 
He sometimes stopped, shouted, drove back his menynow | 
and then proceeded. The animals became more 
more audacious, and would probably have attacked him, 
had he not arrived at a deserted cabin, which stood by 
the way-side. Into this he rushed for shelter, and with- 
out waiting to shut the door, climbed up and seated 
himself on the rafters. The wolves ed in after 
him, and becoming quite furious, howled, and leaped, 
and endeavoured with every expression of rage to get 
to him. The moon was now shining brightly, and Cuff 
being able to see his enemies, and satisfied of his own 
safety, began to act on the offensive. Fin the cabin 
full of them, he crawled down to the top of the door. 
which he shut and fastened. Then removing some of 
the loose boards from the roof, scattered them with a 
tremendous clatter upon such of his foes as remained 
outside, who soon scampered off, while those in the house 
began to crouch with fear. He had now a large number 
of prisoners to stand guard over until i a 
drawing forth his fiddle, he very naturedly play 
for them all night, very much, as he supposed, to their 
edification and amusement, for, like all genuine lovers of 
music, he i ined that it had power to soften the heart 
even of a wolf. On the ensuing day, some of the neigh- 
bours assembled and destroyed the captives, with great 
rejoicings.—Hall’s Notes on the Western States. 

IMPROVEMENTS FROM ACCIDENT. 

Next in importance to the of steam was the 
discovery of the spinning-jenny in the manufacture of 
cotton, which has revolutionised the commerce of the 
world, and the discovery of this too is attributable to 
accident. Hargraves, who first invented the spinning- 
jenny, was a poor weaver, near Blackburn in Lancashire; 

is residence was near the print- the first and 
infant establishment of the late Sir Peel, to whom 


he his discovery to which ci stance 
the Feel ave dehi d for their op 
y 


num- 
people were one day assembled at at 
Hargraves’ house during the hour generall ome to 
dinner, and the wheel at which he or some one of his 


THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


at in not capable of 


FAREWELL TO INDIA, 
LINES WRITTEN BY A PRIVATE SOLDIER. 


To bless my sight anew, 
And hopes, which long have withering lain, 
Arise to cheer my soul again. 
Thy rich mines yield the gems and ore 

For which men roam and toil— 
T've roamed and toiled, but leave thy shore 
Poor as I left my father’s door, 

Poor as I touched thy soil :— 
‘Yet me thou hast despoiled of wealth— 
The bloom of youth—the rose of health ! 


Though thou no wintry storms dost know, 


The lingering pace of each dull year ! 
Once more, Madras, at sea I stand, 
And eye the sullen wave 
That breaks in thunders on thy strand :~ 
But where is now that gallant band 
That with me came, the braveo— 
The gay '!—alas, how few remain 
To cross thy restless surge again ! 
© thou Almighty, gracious power, 
My God, my only stay, 
How oft, when storms began to lower, 
Thy smile hath lent their mirkest hour 
A gleam of heav’n’s own day : 
Thou'st led me, since I crossed these waves, 
Safe through a path of yawning graves ! 
My God and Father, guide me now 
Safe o’er the rolling sea, 
And, while I at thy footstool bow, 
For all the sumless blessings thou 
Hast showered on worthless me, 
. Accept, most holy, just, and good, 
The heartfelt gush of gratitude ! 
Poor helpless Hindoo tribes, farewell, 
Slaves of cast2’s fourfold chain ! 
Soon may the sun of truth dispel 
Your deep, deep darkness, black as hell, 
Idolatry’s foul reign, 
And chase away your long digrace, 
Weak, abject, ever vanquished race. 
Ye followers of the Crescent bright, 
Proud, warlike, dark-eyed race, 
Though now your emblem’s silvery light 
No more shines prosperous o’er the fight, 
It set not in disgrace ! 
Farewell! though fallen from empire low, 
Ye bowed to no inglorious foe! 
Farewell, ye plains so parched and sere, 
Where weary travellers pant ; 
Farewell, ye jungles wild and drear, 
Where rushes in his mad career 
The mighty elephant ; 
Where restless glaring tigers prowl, 
Where serpents hiss, and jackals howl. 
Mountains, farewell! whose summits high 
Pierce ether’s cloudless day— 
Round whose dark sides the tempests fly 
In winged wrath, and vividly 
The fierce red lightnings play ; 
‘Where man looks down with awe and wonder, 
To find himself above the thunder! 
Farewell, thou clear and azure sky, 
Ye life-sustaining streams ! 
Farewell, ye lovely scenes that lie 
In beauteous calm before my eye, 
Lit by the white moon-beams ! 
India, adieu! I leave thy shore 
To see it never, never more ! 


— 
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- was spinning, was by accident overturned. The 
‘ thread still remained in the hand of the spinner, and as 
the arms and periphery of the wheel were prevented by 
the framing from any contact with the floor, the velocit 
| ticles of house-keeping, or rather boat-keeping. Behold | it had acquired still gave motion to the spindle, which 
me seated, my English flag mounted at the mast-head, | continued to revolve as before. Hargraves surveyed this 
under an awning—sketch-book before me, my head with mingled curiosity and attention ; he expressed his 
surprise in exclamations which are still remembered, and 
to this trifling accident was that stupendous improve- 
—commander of my own boat, a servant to attend to all | ment attributable at the time.— Pilot, 
| my wants, and, with the exception of mosquitos, of which 
whole number are within the age and other qualifications 
- that of the Piasa. My curiosity was principally directed | generally prescribed for education. It therefore seems 
to the examination of the caves connected with the above | should be made 
Land of the sun ! land of the sun ! 
| I bid thy shores adieu ! 
| My years of exile now are run, 
And smiling prospects have begun 
Though still thy bowers be green, 
Yet, through thy changeless summer's glow, 
A long, long dreary winter's snow 
Hath chilled my heart, I ween ; 
— Alas! how tardy did appear 
} 
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| 
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